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ham at the beginning of the nineteenth century, he was
shaped by the Nottingham of that period. And if he
breathed the excited spirit of reform which filled the air
of the town at that time, as certainly did he take into his
soul the dark and squalid colour of his environment. He
not only saw suffering, he experienced it. He not only
witnessed the destructive force of sin, he was aware in
himself of its power. From his earliest years he was thrown
into close association with poverty in its lowest depths;
and on the mountains he remembered the pit from which
he was digged. In few instances of great and remarkable
men is it more possible to trace throughout the years of
their lives, up to the very last, so clear and deep a mark of
the earliest influences upon their character.

That there was some effort to reach the people of
Nottingham with a more pressing sense of the claims of
religion than was offered at that time by the established
churches and chapels, may be gathered from the fact that
an evangelist from Yorkshire visited the town, and preached
the gospel of conversion with a fair measure of success. No
mention is made of this John Smith in the Nottingham
Date Book, but it is quite clear from other sources that his
visit was memorable in the religious history of the town.
Nottingham was dear to the heart of Wesley, and that
great man has left behind him an affectionate tribute to
the honesty and kindness of its generous people. He
visited the town on several occasions. * His preaching
brought about numerous conversions and led to the estab-
lishment of a strong and enduring Methodism. But the
zeal of the founder, the fire and passion which inspired
his teaching as an evangelist, was cooling, and towards the
middle of the nineteenth century, Methodism in Nottingham,
as well as elsewhere throughout England, was becoming a
somewhat formal school of religion. It was beginning to
forget the poor.

The visit of John Smith wrought a change, and it is
fair to regard him as a precursor of David Greenbury, James
Caughey, and William Booth; although he is not to be
reckoned one of the immortals among revivalists. He had
neither the scholarly sweetness of Wesley, nor the deep